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TENEMENT AREA 
GLEAN UP DRIVE 
IN WAOHINGTON 


Seaton Street in Washing- 
ton has become the object of 
a cleanup campaign spon- 
sored by the District of Co- 
lumbia. “Square 150,” as it is 
called, is the test area for 
D. C. Vastly over-crowded, 
with five to ten children in 
each family, its living condi- 
tions are very poor. In coop- 
eration with the government, 


the vols of St. Peter Claver | 


Center are studying the prob- 
lem to see what can be done. 

This is not so easy, for one 
can’t do the work for the peo- 


ple. A way must be found to} 


make them want to help them- 
selves. A representative from 
the D. C. committee spoke at 
a recent volunteer meeting, 
explaining in detail the 
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BARONESS OPENS SERIES 


Mrs. Edward Doherty 
(Baroness Catherine de 
Hueck) will be the first 
speaker of the fall series of 
the Monday Night Lectures 
at Harlem Friendship 
House, October 9, at 8:30 
p.m. Future speakers will 
be announced later. 


“No White Communities 





A Staffworker’s Pilgrimage 


° By Mabel C. Knight 


One of the degrees of humil-| storm till one girl wished that 
ity, I have heard, is to assume|Columbus had minded _his 





Vital Decision 


New York, N. Y. 
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WITHOUT INTERRACIAL: JUSTICE SOCIAL JUSTICE WILL FAIL 


10 Cents 


In Chicago” 


Mayor Kennelly Tells Citizens 


‘| MAYOR CRITICIZED 


_A body of some 100 irate 
citizens backed Mayor Ken- 
nelly up to the wall recently 
;and launched a barrage of 
| criticism at him for his refusal 


PARIS, Sept. 7—In a syn- | that everyone is interested in 


chronized police operation be-/ one’s personal business. So 


own business and stayed in | to remove a police guard from 
‘Europe. But we had about | their south-side neighborhood, 


six priests on this ship which | 0°torious lately for violence 


gun at dawn throughout most maybe I should tell how a per- | made it better for a pilgrim 


a ee geo oka son who has been a staffwork-'than the Dutch ship which 
They will be deported as a er at Friendship House for | was steady but priestless. 


menace to French internal! seven years without a salary| ony cheap on aaa imane 
and external security. | was able to go on a Holy Year| toptable if one had a seat. 


Among the 266 were 160| pilgrimage this summer. As'| Lack of drinking water on 
Spaniards, principally from/to money, fellow workers at trains or even on station plat- 
the Toulouse area; eighty cit-' Harlem Friendship House) forms was hard on all classes 
izens of the Soviet Union and gave $400 out of their own | except those who could afford 
of its satelites, picked up for money. This covered the ship! to eat in tige diner. 
the most part in the north and | passage which was $287.50| Staying at pensions instead 
in the Paris area; and thirteen round trip and left enough’) of hotels was cheaper and re- 
Italians, arrested in Nice and for about 2% weeks’ travel.) lieved me of ordering froma 





street’s defects and shortcom- 
ings, but offering little in the 
way of suggestions for con- 
crete action. 

The landlord-tenant situa- 
tion is a bottleneck too. Those 
that rent are afraid their al- 
ready outrageously high rent 
will be raised even more if 
they improve their homes. | 

One block long, Seaton 
street is occupied by over 100 
children. Many of them have 
become dear to us through our 
Children’s Club. Last -week 
one of the tiny tots, only 5 
years old, ran out from be- 
tween parked cars, into the 
path of a car. She was hit and 
died shortly afterward. 

This shows so vividly how 
much they need a safe place | 
to play. Some of the girls, 
age 9 through 14, have started 

(Continued on page 8) 





FRIENDSHIP HOUSES Of America Hold 
National Convention At New York 


The national convention of 
the Friendship Houses of the 
United States will be held at 
Blessed Martin’s Farm, Mont- 
gomery, New York, on Octo- 
ber 4, 5 and 6, | 
Elizabeth) 
Schneider, tem- 
porary Director 
General an- 








gates and 
House  Direc- 
| tors will begin 
arriving on the 
first of October. 

Having 


Mary Houston reached a new 
Washington Director 





under the Constitution which 
was drafted and approved at 
the’ last convocation. A per- 


. coee+) 4, Manent. Dixector:General andj, _; ,» Chicago Director 


ibe forced back into Spain to|/House gave money but 


the region close to the Italian |So it was a corporate | foreign menu. Food was 
border. Thirteen were not’ pilgrimage by Harlem work- | brought on and at Friendship 
identified. ers. Loretta Clifford, a House we become accustomed 

The Minister of the Interior | former staffworker, now run- | to eating what is set before us. 
said tonight thatthe 4talians/ning a service club in Ger-|No English was spoken at the 
would be returned to Italy,/many, took me to the Passion | pensions I visited so it was a 
while the citizens of the “pop-| Play at Oberammergau, sup-| little difficult but it forced 
ular democracies” would be) porting me for about a week.| one to jump into the language, 
sent back across the Iron Cur- | The other $282 came from my | even sign language at times. 
tain “for humanitarian rea-|teachers’ retirement savings. | I 
sons.” The Spaniards will not A few friends of Friendship | the brandnew buildings which 
I TI came to consider throughout 
face a harsh fate at the hands turned most of this over to| Europe as scars of bombing 
of the Franco regime. the house which was broke as raids. Then I went to Bruxelles 

French officials said the | usval. 'where I visited the interna- 
Spaniards would have the; An unnecessary trip tojtional headquarters of the 
choice of guarded residence in| Europe takes one out of the| JOC or KAJ, as the Young 


I landed at Rotterdam near | 


directed at Negro emigrants. 
The white residents com- 
| plained that the police, placed 
'there to protect colored fam- 
|ilies who had moved in, were 
\interfering with their free- 
‘dom. This must have seemed 
‘rather inconsistent to the 
|mayor, who knew that the 
/Moving of a colored family in- 
to the community was a signal 
for crowds, shouting, dis- 
turbances and “incidents”— 
‘all carried out by the white 
neighbors. For when the com- 
|plainants maintained that 
there would be no disturb- 
ances if Negroes did not try 
to move into white communs 
ities, " . 
“There is no such thing as a 
white community in Chicago.” 


This pronouncement has re= 
ceived much applause and 
| probably even more censure, 
|but only the future will show 
|how much truth there is in it, 
‘What Mayor Kennelly un; 
\doubtedly meant was that 
there should be no commun- 
ity in which a colored person 





France or of being sent “to-/| state of poverty but the spirit | Christian Workers are ca'led| would*be unwélcome. He has 
ward an Eastern country with of poverty is still necessary. |in French or Flemish. In their | shown in many ways that he 


which they appear to sym- | So I went over in a dormitory | large building they have sleep- | 


pathize.” Only thirty Span-'on the Volendam, an uncon-| ing quarters for young work- 


iards took the second choice, | verted troopship now in civil-|ing men. In their good, cheap 
it was added. 
will be free to join the evicted | the dormitory of a Greek ship | come, including bus loads of 
persons. iwhich was-tossed about in a} (Continued on page 6) 


the Editor of the Catholic In-{rine De Hueck Doherty, will,sider such things as tech-| 
terracialist will be elected. |come from her Combermere, niques of education, propa- 

Foundress, Baroness Cathe-| Ontario Friendship House to ganda and how they can bet- 
attend the convention. Los serve as intermediaries in| 


This meeting will be mean- bringing about a closer union 


| 





The families|/ian service. I came back in|restaurant everyone is wel-| 





means to make his famous 
\statement come true. How- 
ever, until more Chicagoans 
are willing to co-operate with 
him, there will be “white com- 
munities,” 


Fighting words alone are 
not enough to combat the pre- 
judicial mentality of a whole 
city—or even of one milling 


crowd. The only way to Koei 


the bricks from flying is t 
practice some straight un- 
diluted Christianity, for a per- 


son who truly loves his neigh=* 


for the love of God could 
never let color be a barrier to 
this love. When Christians 
can say “See how we love one 


fired” Bate 


ingful in the history of Friend- 


:}cipient maturity and a consci- 


-4|ousness of the need for mar- 


_|ship House as a sign of the in-| 





among the children of God, | 


sez another” and mean it, there 
| will be no white communities 
~|in Chicago—or indeed any- 


nounced, Dele-| 


stage of devel-| 
opment the Friendship Houses | & 
will operate for the first time] # 





i |.shalling all of the forces at our! © - 
disposal to bring Christ’s an-| = 
| swer to the racial problem and} © 
-j|/more generally to view in a 
:| Christian perspective many of} *: 
the questions with which our 
present age is confronted, 


Having seriously consid-} © ~ 
ered and defined in their own| © 
terms the problem of Interra-| © 
cial and Social justice an at-| ~ 
i;tempt will now be made to). 

outline a concrete course of| | 

action towards a solution. 
Aside from the usual rudi- 
mentary routines of any move- 
‘ment this convention will con- 
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where on the face of the earth, 
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EDITORIAL 


“My Kingdom Is Not of This World .. .”| 


For the man who believes in Christ, life on this 
earth is a road to the Kingdom of Heaven; the Chris- 
tian consequently orients his entire life towards God. 
The follower of Christ is deeply concerned with the 
precept which tells him, ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God, and his justice. .. .” 

Now Christ Himself has established charity as a; 
prerequisite for all who would be citizens of the Celes- 
tial Kingdom. ‘Love one another as I have loved 
you,” he said. Whence the inescapable duty of all 
who aspire to the Kingdom of God to work for the 
establishment of a temporal order justice inspired by 
charity. God has told us that our love for Him is a 
delusion unless we love our neighbor, “and to love 
one’s neighbor as oneself is a greater thing than all 
holocausts and sacrifices.” For, says Saint John, he 
who says that he loves God whom he does not see, and 
does not love his neighbor whom he sees, is a liar. 


And so just as our love for God impels us to strive 
with our meager humanity enhanced by grace for a 


Octoher, 1950 


CHRIST THE WORKER 


“Thy Kingdom come in 
all our factories, workshops, 


Eve had this perfection as a 
free gift of God before they 


offices and in all our Der eee it by original sin. The 


Y.C.W. Prayer. 


Today Christ is segregated, 
ie He has been segregated 
too longs We confine Him to 


our churches—and give Him | 


only lip service in all other 
walks of life. But He is not 
only the austere and sacred 
prisoner of the tabernacle, nor 


*|is he just the appealing baby 


in His mother’s arms, or the 
tragic figure on the cross over 
our high altars. He is also the 
Galillean Jew who labored as 
a common carpenter for all 
but three years of His adult 
life. The hands that were 
pierced with the executioners 
nails once held the hammer, 
and the Man Who hung on the 
wood once shaped weod into 
articles for the living. 

Christ cannot be ruled out | 
of the everyday toil by which | 
man earns his bread, for He, 


'redemption restored the pos- 
| sibility of attaining it to mane 
kind, but we were left with 
the defects in our nature that 
| the first disruption had caused 
and it is up to each man to 
once more bring about this 
perfection in himself and in 
society. A man with perfect 
integrity has each part of his 
| life working harmoniously to 
| give praise to God, not only 
his prayer life, but his family, 
|'work and social life as well. 
Most of us, however, have de- 
partmentalized our lives to 
| the point where Christ is con- 
fined strictly to our formal 
prayer, and only remembered 
|in the other parts of our lives 
when one of the Ten Com- 
mandments seems in immi- 
nent danger of being badly 
smashed up. But Christ enters 
intimately into every section 
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‘more perfect union with God; so should love for our 


neighbor, which is but the other side of love for God, 
make us desire to help all our brothers to become con- 
scious of their noble birth and their potential citizen- 
ship in Heaven; we will want to firmly establish the 
recognition and respect for the rights and dignity 
which are inherent to all men; and we will undertake 
a positive course towards creating an atmosphere 
which will favor the exercise of these rights and an 
awareness of the dignity. Thus today, every Chris- 
tian, from the Pope to the most recent convert is ines- 
capably confronted with the double problem of dis- 
cerning which of those institutions in modegn society 
favor or contribute to man’s consciousness of his su- 

rnatural calling; and which of our contemporary 
nstitutions through hate, injustice and egoism are 
setting brother against brother, and hindering the 
consciousness of human dignity. Then, we must toil 


for the establishment of justice at the basis of the new ae 


age into which we are now entering. 

We must not be dupes. A perfect “Christian Social 
Order” will never be realized here on earth. I do not 
think it the specific mission of the Christian to bring 
it about. But the law of charity obliges us to see that 
justice is firmly implanted in our social order. The 
Christian desires social justice not simply because 
Negroes or Puerto Ricans are a poverty ridden and 
oppressed peoples; but because he has the profound 
conviction ‘that they are as much his brothers and as 
much loved by God as his fellow members of the Order 
of Hibernians, the Fils de Saint Jean-le-Baptiste or 
the Rotary Club. He knows that regardless of their 
color or the shape of their noses, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Rosenblaum, Mr. Pinelli, have the same inherent| 
rights as Mr. O’Leary, Mr. Cunningham or Mr. Le- 
brun; and he will oblige other men to recognize these 
rights and permit them to be exercised. 

Justice inspired by charity, then, is or should be one 
of the chief concerns of him who would be a subject of 


Christ the King. 
L. K. 
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“| HAVE MADGHIMY 


tar KING wa 
ove ib hp 
MY HOLY y 
MOUNTAIN" 
LETTERS TO 


THE EDI T OR A man who does not work 


Letter to Editor: 
Feast of St. Timothy, | 
2136 W. Maypole Ave.,| 
Chicago 12, Ill. 
Catholic Interracialist, 
34 W. 135th St., 
New York 30; N. Y. 
ir: 

After fruitlessly looking for 
work, I wrote the enclosed 
poem. I am a Negro mother 
who wanted desperately to 
find work this summer to sup- 
plement my husband’s in- 
come. Circumstances necessi- 


tated my looking for work, to the 
however, I was quite disap- intends it. 


pointed when I found only 
white personnel were wanted 
or they were not taking any 


applications for Negro help. 


I would appreciate your 
printing my poem in your pa- 
per, for it might help in some 
small way to stop discrimina- 
tion. It might touch a hard- 
ened heart. 

Sincerely in Christ, 

(Mrs.) Gertrude Butler. 





A Negro’s Lament 
I 


Footsore and weary—discour- 
aged and sad, 


Looking for work but there’s | 


none to be had 
For one such as I (whose color 
is brown). 
Oh pray tell me where a job 
can be found. 
For I get hungry too! 
IT 


: of our lives—and He is there 
$00, ae agg under the dictum | \hether or not we wish to 
given to Adam, “Thou shalt ror . 
earn thy bread by the sweat admit it. We will be forced 
of thy brow.” He came to| to account for all of our ac- 
earth to live the life of man, | tions at the General Judg- 
: ment—but we will not neces- 
and the life He chose to lead : : 
was not that of a great king sarily be judged by the num- 
or leader, but rather that of ber of ae that ee 
humility and toil, and by His |UPO" Our knees — rater. on 
choice He raised labor fro the way in which we lived 
: cage up to the obligations imposed 
the lowliness of servility to | upon us by eur state in life 
the dignity of a sacramental. eon other words, whether or 
- not we lived up to our voca- 
is not a complete being, for! tions as “whole men.” 
work is the means by which| . In our lives as workers the 
man exercises his dominion |way has been more than in 
over all of the material uni-| dicated. Christ Himself digni- 
verse; he is the means by | fied the state by partaking of 
which all material being is| jt, and the Church’s teaching 
raised to God and sanctified—| has been ample upon the sub- 
the function of food is to ject. The crux of the teach- 
provide nourishment, but it is| ings is the realization of the 
the function of man to labor | essential dignity of all men 
and grow the food for himself | because of their redemption 
and other men to eat — the/by Christ and their actual or 
function of wood is to provide potential membership in His 
heat, shelter and furnishings | Mystical Body. When all men 
for man, but it cannot fulfill|/ are seen in this light the 
its destiny until man bends it| essential dignity of all the 
purpose for which he| tasks that they perform is at 
All of nature/ once obvious. The man who 
stands waiting for the mo-| cleans the streets is as useful 
ment when it can bow itself/— member of society as the 
to the yoke that man chooses | professor on the college cam- 
to cast upon it. pus. Each is contributing to 
God is the Creator of all| the common good to the limit 
things and, as the Creator, all | of his capacity and the only 
activity of His creation re-| judge who will know the real 
volves with Him as the center. | worth of their respective con- 
Why then, has Christ Who is | tributions is God—it is not for 
God, been left out of consider- | the rest of us to judge. 
ation in the primary function| This month we will cele- 
by which we fulfill our being? | brate the feast of Christ the 
It is because we have forgot-| King—let us remember that 
ten, or in many cases never|He is not only King of our 
realized the personal and cor- | Churches, but the King of our 
porate integrity of being that | hearts, souls, labor and of all 
goes to make up the perfect | the work of our hands. 
man or society. Adam and SHEILA MacGILL 


Let's Talk About Charity 


Not long ago an attractive young woman walked into a 
Friendship House with the request that a handbill advertising 











| To work in an office I’m quali-| a recital by a Negro pianist be placed on the bulletin board. 
fied too, She explained that she was from a non-sectarian interracial 
Typing and filing I know how| organization. The two staff workers who happened to be up 
to do. | front beamed, thinking how nice it was that a non-Catholic 
It’s the same old story as true| interracial group had not only heard of us but wanted to be 
Catholic Interracialist is owned, operated and published monthly, September through | as can be : friendly, 7 They were completely disillusioned when she re- 
Zune and bi-monthly July-August by Friendship House at 34 Weat 226th Street, | They just don’t want any part} quested information about the work of Friendship House. 
w York . 8 ° ntered as second clas atte Jecemb i i : s : 
Ortice at New York, N. under the Act of ‘Mare 2. 1819. Reentered as second | Of me. When one staff worker began, “We are a Catholic interracial 
ele atter September . 1948, > Tic Ne N. .. | ° “ . 8 
Act of March 8. 1879. Subscription price. $1.00 year Single copies tec ™ ™*| But I get hungry too! See ea — = 
tor’s mouth fell open—tlteral- 
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justice for the poor and op- 








Location and addresses of Friendship Houses in the United | 5° I'll try once more my for- 
States: tune to make 


If housework is offered, then 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE . that’s what I’ll take. 
4233 South Indiana Ave Phone: AU 3-5113 Tho’ menial and hard, with 
Chicago 15, Illinois 34 West 135th St that I can cope 7 
ST. PETER CLAVER CENT’R New York 30, N. Y. For as sure as God knows, I 
Phone: NOrth 4891 BLESSED MARTIN FARM know there’s hope, 
1513 “You” St., N. W., R. D. No. 1 And get hungry too! 
Washington 9, D. C, Montgomery, N. Y. 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


Gertrude O. Butler. 


ly. “Catholic!” she cried in a 
tone of utter incredulity, 
“How did you ever get away 
with this?” The staff workers 
tried to explain how they got 
away with it but it is doubtful 
if she even heard them. She 
was so indoctrinated with the 
idea that the Catholic hier- 
archy is not. interested in 








pressed, that faced with proof 
to the contrary she still 
couldn’t believe it.. She seem- 
ed to be still in a daze when 
she left. 

The modern world also has 
a wrong notion of charity and 
if the Friendship House staff 
workers had started talking 

(Continued om page 8) — 
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dren, but the room was very 


“Chambers of Torture and Sin—Doomed!” small, We did at last find a 


ro - there so many weapons of destruction in the pres- | +o9m quite small but with the 
ent world? 74 
Why are all the leading nations busy in seeing how they | arth orilocking "s ieaan 
can increase their power of destruction rather than their | backyard. It is in the home 


power of construction? of an old fellow named Jacob. 


Jack moved the family ther 
| They are insane with the madness of Judas. Sunday night, and left ain 


Their pockets are heavy with the thirty coins of their ma-!| food to tide them over for a 
terial progress. few days, till Ben could find 

But they feel the urge to exterminate each other. la job. 

They don’t want to be humble, to repent, to ask Almighty; ‘That was a week ago that 
God for forgiveness and start a life of sanctity. Ben and Irene and their chil- 


Pe SPIT oe dren found a place to stay. 
I went out to visit Irene a cou- 












Our Bookshelf | 


REPRISAL 





tioning obscenity from the 
shadows.” The description is 
By ARTHUR GORDON untrue, even if it is the typical 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER mental picture many have, 
Reprisal as a story amounts | The hint at usual immorality 
,to this. Four people were|implies total lack of real 
\lynched (shot to death) in| knowledge of Harlem, 
|a hypothetical Hainesville,) c, The author more than 
Georgia. Because of a beating hints at a powerful, monied 
Ha and the trial of the! and secretive group which at- 
: eaters it becomes obvious| tempts to stay the hand of the 
” ae cen aie ee, who the lynchers are. Justice eeeninal, It omni doesn’t ex- 
Ney > & out, | fails in the local courts. The |/ist. If he means the NAACP. 
and whether Ben had found | , 


uw * * 


Sanctity? Sanctity? 

They don’t even know what the word “sanctity” means, 
Besides they are not interested in living with sanctity. 
They are busy living in sin. 


: | husband of one of the lynched | National Association For The 
d | ace < & a job. On Wednesday she | 4 re 
~iF. Greed is sin... and the basis of our civilization is the capi-| said he didn’t have anything | lecago-at pe snccling oy “tilling. Preps be said that 


talistic greed. | yet. She was calm and uncom- 
Drunkenness dnd impurity are sins ... and the recreation planing as ever, but I was get- 
of our youth is based on drunkenness and impurity. | ting worried. I got right after 
Birth control, racial discrimination and divorce are sins,,,| Blessed Martin and insisted 
but we scavange for virtue in them. bye he get on this. 
| Our cities don’t deserve the name of “cities” any longer. He did. I mean Blessed | 
We should rather call them “chambers of torture and sin.” Martin. “Tonight Ben came 
| They are aimed at forcing the people to practice discrim- | 


| His return to his home town, | they are monied. Tell that to 
| the subsequent killing of two the Treasurer. If he means 
‘of the lynchers and the en-) secretive; they have to be or 
jtanglements existing in the|be lynched in many of the 
town make up the tension. localities. They are powerful, 

The lynchers, the bad guys,|and are working but they by 
are pictured as uneducated il-|no means command, get or 





uns , literates. The avenger from |expect implicit obedience 
é - ° 
a ination and birth eee sth t Harlem is painted as a stal-|from their members. Pages 
5 wart Negro. A curious re-j 153-155. : 
i prmerrl a “ a ag us, a is “ hag enone on| d. Also on pages 153 and 155 
r . det} t the scene. e heroine is a|Gordon has the dialogue be- 
i HE loves the human persons whom HE is going to create, young lady whose sense of|tween two Negro leaders dis- 


the children of the future, that we are planning to trap in 
our “chambers of torture and sin.” 

aa * *« 
_ What if Almighty GOD allows us to destroy with our 
A-Bombs and H-Bombs the “chambers of torture and sin” of 
which we are so proud? 
Isn’t the world going to be better? 
R.C.R. 


justice is offended. The sub-|cussing action and the 
hero is the man-about-town;NAACP. He put words into 
boyfriend of the heroine, who|the mouths of his characters 
just can’t understand her.} which wouldn’t be uttered in 
Yancey, the colored under-|fact and passes them off as 
taker, is the go-between the legitimate conversation. Total- 
whites and Negroes and pic-|ly, he fails to capture true 
tured as the leader of the col-| thought in his Negro charac- 
ored. A liberal judge seems ters, although the dialect 
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A BIG FAMILY BUT 
NO MONEY, NO HOME, 
NO JOB, NO NUTHIN’ 


ate supper—that is, all of us 
except Ben, who said he 
wasn’t hungry — and then 
called. But the landlord had 
gone home to Gary, leaving 
word with the janitor that he 


On_ Saturday morning of|)44 decided he wouldn’t take 


Labor Day Weekend, a young 
man came inte Friendshi 
House and told us that he and 
his family had had to spend 
the previous night in a police 
station. They had been evict- 


ed from their one-room apart- | 


ment a block and a half from 
us on Wednesday. Wednes- 
day night and Thursday night 
the wife and three children 
(twins aged 13 months, and 
baby 10 days old) had stayed 
at the husband’s sister’s lace. 
The sister had no room to 
spare, actually, and on Friday 
her landlady insisted that 
they go. So they had to spend 
the night in the police station. 
Ben, the husband, was out of 
a job, and out of money, and 
until he found a place for the 
wife and children to stay, he 
couldn’t look for a job, He had 


children, That straw gone, 


P| there was nothing to do but 


move the boys who were 
sleeping in the Sewing Room, 


here at Friendship House, into |. 


the front boys’ room, and put 
the family up in the Sewing 
Room for the night. So the 
boys ‘went to pick up Irene 
and the children, who had 
been spending the day in an 
emergency shelter, and 
brought them here. 

The twins were in a better 
mood Sunday, after a good 
night’s sleep and some break- 
fast. They and their mother 
and baby brother stayed at 
the House while Jack and Ben 
and I started out again in the 





V Catherine 
Ckahuitha 


Converted in 1675 she main- 
tained her faith bravely in her 
native village (in upstate New 
York) where everyone conspired 
against her. Escaping finally she 
came to the Catholic Indian 
settlement of Caughnawaga 
where she led a life of hard 
work and heroic penances till 
her death in 1680. Known as 
“the Lily of the Mohawks,” she 
is the first Indian girl permitted 
to take a vow of virginity and 
the first native American to as- 
pire to sainthood. 





‘in, all smiles. He had found 


truck, scouting for a room. We a job, he’d get his first pay- 


covered a lot more territory 
on the Southside (obviously 
there was no use going into 


\check in a week, and how 
imuch did we want? In his 


come to us in desperation. bees : ” 
: white neighborhoods”), and 


Peter Maurin House, to see if 
he had any leads on a place 
for the family. Fred and Jack 
Woltgen came down in their 
truck—after some delay with 
a flat tire on the way— 
and we set out to follow 
up some leads Ben had. None 
of the leads materialized, so 
we. began combing the streets 
for “Room for Rent” signs. At 
place after place where we 
stopped, there was one objec- 
tion or another.. Either they 
had to have a month’s rent in 
advance (Fred had scraped up 
$10, but we didn’t have $40) 
or the place had just been 
rented, pr the room was im- 
possibly small for five people, 
or thev wouldn’t take chil- 
dren. That was the main kick 





'exuberance, he wanted to lay 
,out $10 each week for us, as 
|soon as the first pay check 


frain, “We don’t want people | arrived. I told him he'd bet- 


with children.” Ben was pret- 
ty discouraged, as well he 
might be. I thought how im- 


| ter wait till he got on his feet 
|a little better; we weren’t in 
a hurry. (I don’t think his $35 


possible it would be for a man a week is going to stretch very 


to find a room for his family 
if he didn’t even have means 
of transportation, because 
even with the truck, we ran 
for a long time without find- 
ing anything. It seemed that 
indeed the foxes have holes 


far, anyway, with five hungry 
mouths, and rent at $40 a 
month.) But the guy was 
transformed—happy and con- 
fident, and determined to 
make a go of it. He kept say- 





and the birds nests, but these 
human beings had no place to 
lay their heads. How many} 
more people there are in Chi-| 
cago with no place to go, or} 
forced to live in places unfit 
for human habitation, I don’t 
know. It takes an individual 


case to bring home the stark 


| reality. 


ing how “nice” we'd been. 
You wonder at how little 
charity there must be in the 
world, when -just a little bit 
of real concern for people 
calls forth so much gratitude. 
M. HEIFNER. 


He hath on His 


to be the author’s medium of 
expression. Mrs. Crowe, (Mrs. 
Jim Crow?) a nice white lady | 
makes herself the spokesman | 
for the ‘majority’ in the South. 
A person called Pope repre- 
sents the powerful, monied, 
ethical, and secretive Negro | 
underground which tries to. 
stop the stalwart Negro. 

These are the underlining| 
ideas stemming from the book. | 

Violence doesn’t pay. 

It’s a Southern problem 
... sort of ... but as the 
‘liberal’ judge states, “I’d ad- 
vocate the retention of segre- 
gation until it breaks down.” 
In the next paragraph he dis- 
courses on education saying, 
“I’d make stronger efforts to} 
give the Negroes equality of 
education, with the Federal) 
government bearmg the ex- 
pense.” According to the ‘lib- 
eral’ judge the Fair Employ- 
ments Practices Act is out too. 
“Unenforceable,” he _ says, 
“seems to me to interfere with 
the rights of the employer.” 

‘The author being truly 
Southern, also is being liberal | 
when compared with some 








would lead one to believe 
otherwise. And the avenger, 
the stalwart Negro, is remark- 
able free of Georgian dialect, 
although he had only been in 
Harlem a year. 

e. In Yancey the undertaker, 
we have portrayed the ‘usual’ 
picture of the go-between the 
whites and Negroes. He is 
thought of as a man of all 
knowledge of happenings in 
any Bronzville with complete 
control over the locale. Often 
such a man has little regard 
in his community, being re- 
garded as an ‘Uncle Tom’, 

The story is well written, 
containing simple dialogue 
and much suspense although 
the spice the author injects 
has no bearing on the plot. 
There seems to be much good 
intention on the part of the 
author. The jacket points out: 
“His family background, medi- 
cal on one side, mercantile- 
military on the other, is com- 
pletely. Southern. His mater- 
nal grandfather was Stone- 
wall Jackson’s surgeon; his 
paternal great-grandfather 
was the first Georgian to grad- 
uate from West Point.” 


Southern thinking, so liberal ; 
that many will presume that} Lest any make the mistake, 
| he ‘really’ knows the problem. this book can hardly be con- 
Gordon’s attitudes are leaning |strued as a book by South- 
properly but there are many|erner, who should know the 
things of which he is unaware |Situation and whose whole 
or ill-informed. For instance: | views should be considered as 

a. He seems to believe that absolute truth. The author 
a compromise with ethics|seems to have the same trou- 
(morals) isn’t immoral. Speak-|ble his liberal judge experi- 
ing through the ‘liberal’ judge | ences: “Trying to balance the 
we hear, “Trying to balance | ethics of the situation with the 


as 


the ethics of the situation with 
the realities involved, certain- 
ly isn’t easy. Still, here are 
some things I’d recommend.” | 
We hit upon the basic concept 
of racism, a compromise with | 
truth and morality which. 
then becomes untruth and im- 


realities involved.” 

The story is simple, morally, 

1. Some men mercilessly 
shoot (lynch) four people. 
Verdict—Murder. 

2. A man avenges these 
deaths by mercilessly killing 
two of the lynchers. Verdict— 
Murder. 


—“no kids.” 

About 7 o’clock we came , wound up in a_ well-kept, 
upon something on Prairie neighborhood on the west side, | 
Ave. that looked encouraging.| where Jewish people and Ne- | 


Late Sunday afternoon, we, 


The landlord told Ben that if|groes are living in avparent | 
he cou'dn’t find anything else,| peace and harmony (an ex-| 


to call back later and he|ample to us Christians). At |} 


would let him have it. So we 
came back to the House and 


| 
| 





several places we _ inquired, 


they were willing to take chil-'{ 


t 


garment and on His 
thigh written King of 


Kings and Lord of 

Lords. 

Mass of Feast of 
Christ the King { 


morality. 
| b. Describing Harlem, which} 3. Regarding the attitudes 
Mr. Gordon can only have vis-|and conditions (lauded by 
\ited scarcely, if ever, we get|some, fostered by others and 
\the ‘usual’ picture of Harlem: | permitted by most) that exist 


Hi escapes clotted with swelter- 
. Once a girl ee 






|“heat-sodden streets, past the, 
reeling ash cans, under fire 





jing humanity. . 
‘spoke to him, a single ques-, 


in towns like Hainesville, 
wherever they may be. Vere 
dict—Guilty of Inciting Te 


PAT O'CONNELL, 
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Chicago Reporter 


Most of the staff have now returned from their holidays. 
As we near the end of September, table talk certainly plays 
up the element of truth in the statement that there is no vaca- 
tion in the apostolate. Conversation runs the gamut of ex- 
periences; other apostolic groups have been visited; books 
have been read; burning discussions have blossomed forth on 
trains and buses or around family tables; talks have been 
given at the parish sodality; and home communities have 
been viewed in the light of* 





months of living in a com- 
pletely different environ- 
ment. It is encouraging to see 


how all these things give re-| 


newed interest and vigor to 
the return to tasks at hand. 


It is amazing what a per- 
spective a vacation can give. 
The monotony of one hectic 
crisis after another can dull 
the joy of helping, just as the 
reutine of prayer and sched- 
ules can irk. The tightness of 
high buildings, jammed one 
against the other, of small 
rooms, of many people, of no 
space for grass and trees 
crowds in on one, giving an 
added glow to small towns, 


i “keyless” exist-| ; ioe 
er cee Maylese > |God and an apostolic spirit, | 


\the match of which is hard to | Oyr 
| gent, Maritain and eight oth- | I would give you FH’ers when 
/ers (as the jacket reminds us), 
|intellectuals all, have found 
q|out that Christ organized the 
lin the hand of the poor, and Roman Catholic Church and! sake! In one of our FH pam- 


ence, in fact .to all that is out- 
side the confines of the so- 
called ghetto. Working in the 
close harmony of a group of 
people who are trying to live 
for Christ, and to see Him in 
all men sometimes leads you 
to think that there is no such 
thing as ill-will—that service 
to men is a common ideal. You 
can begin to think that inter- 
racial justice is an almost ac- 
complished fact, because the 
principles are so clear, and so 


| you return to the crowded, 
‘vastly misunderstood com- 
/munity you have learned to 
call home. Comparison gives 
jit a welcoming warmth. Its 
|problems are deep and evil, 
| but they are primarily mate- 
‘rial. God seems- more the 
Friend of the family here, be- 
cause He is called on daily 
for survival. 
ness is a sharing of necessities, 


‘things “over and above.” The 
sins are apt to be unsophisti- 
cated ones; the crimes are 
more often than not those of 
passion or the struggle for 
|existence. You frequently find 
a clear, wonderful faith in 





| find elsewhere. 

Basking in the joy of ac- 
|ceptance and of new under- 
'standing, you put your han 
‘those labeled “least of Christ’s | 
brethren” so that together you 
may work for the kingdom of 
God here on earth. Christ has 
made His partiality to the 
poor very obvious. A contrast | 


of our community with the| 





few people come around F. H. 
or stay, without seeing the 
senselessness of prejudice. 


Then you leave our portion 
of the South Side, for a week 
or two or three. At first blush, 
all is wonderful. Relaxing 
the pace is really good, as is 
forgetting the tensions and the 
suffering that is always there. 
You know you never really 
“saw” beautiful trees before, 
or lovely green fields. You 
appreciate a life where food, 
and clothing, and a roof over- 
head seems to belong to every- 
one, without too much of a| 
struggle. 

Yet, as days pass, you begin 
to note gaps in the apparent 
beauty. They are not things 
of matter but of spirit. Prin- 
ciples don’t seem as clear, be- 
cause the Christ from which 
they stem is ignored by an 
“after all, one must make a 
living” attitude. Foolish 
prejudices are accepted as re- 
spectable because they are so 
common. The bright and 
clean, up and coming small 
town becomes a little tawdry 
with the knowledge that it 
tolerates and even cherishes 
unwritten laws that Negroes 
don’t stay there overnight. 
The hospitality of friends 
cools as you find it doesn’t in- | 
clude you, and a frank and 
honest statement of your 
ideas. The sheer pettiness of | 
gossip, the coldness of a stiff 
righteousness, the neither-hot- 
nor-cold goodwill of medioc- 
rity make one realize that 
good housing and good food 
and a lack of recognized juve- 
nile delinquency, when seen 
as anything but means to our 
eternal destiny fall, far short 
of the ideal. In sharp relief, 
you see that Christ must be 
first, and that bringing Him to 
homes, and schools and to 
communities is your whole 
reason for working on a good 
housing program, for a Fair 
Employment Practices Law, 
for good recreational centers, 
for interracial justice. 


With a little more vision, 








outside will make you see 


why. 
BETTY SCHNEIDER. 
cette 


Work in Detroit 


The Catholic Interracial 
Council of Detroit has been 
very active in educational 
work. The Speakers’ Bureau 
has a student speakers group 
which is a core of about 10 
active speakers. They ad- 
dressed a total of 28 high 
schools, about 2,000 students 
heard them speak. All of 
these speakers are University 
of Detroit students, under the 
guidance of Fr. Finnegan. 
Among the speakers are Dick 
Welch, Jim Martin, Dave 
Slebodnick, Bob Mchabb, Jim 
McFarland, and Dick Tromb- 
ley. 

The council also sponsored 
an interracial play school dur- 
ing the summer months. Chil- 
dren in the area of the San 
Francisco School were invited 
to take part. Weekly sessions 
attracted a racially mixed 
group of 30 children who 


sang, played, and learned 
handicraft. 
The speakers bureau of 


University of Detroit gave a 
series of book reviews at the 
C Y O. On Thursday evenings 
at 7:30 they gave reviews for 
young people — discussing 
books which are about human | 
relations and the tragic results 
of discrimination. 

VIRGINIA ROWLAND | 





Noise in South Carolina 


In South Carolina, Governor 
Thurmond has stated that he 
will ask the trustees of the | 
University of South Carolina | 
to reject the application of a 
Negro to enter the Universi- | 
ty’s Law School in a case) 
almost paralleling that of) 
Heman Sweatt, whom the, 
U. S. Supreme Court ordered | 
admitted to the University of 
Texas Law School, 


The neighborli- | 


‘for there are not often those | 


Open House 


Directors and delegates to 
the National convention of 
Friendship Houses of Amer- 
ica will be hosts at OPEN 
HOUSE celebration imme- 
diately following the con- 
vention’s close on October 7 
at Friendship House of Har- 
lem, 34 West 135th, New 
York City, N. Y. The edi- 
tor has been asked to ex- 


Where | Found Christ 


By Rev. John A. O’Brien 
Doubleday, Doran 





and seriousness. 


‘TEEVY’ TELLS US THE REASON 
FOR HER SUCCESS IN THE KITCHEN 


The kitchen is very quiet these days. Summer is over— 
meaning that we miss all our Visiting Volunteers who have 
gone back to school, home and their various jobs. Early Fall 
also means vacations for the Staff who have been working 
hard on the many summer programs in the “Kid’s Center, 
the Summer School etc.” Even our director, Betty Schneider, 
is on vacation—home on the + 
farm. She writes that she is | 








tend an invitation to ALL. 





canning like mad and wishes 
the farm were closer to our 
Chicago Kitchen so we could 
enjoy some of the fresh gar- 
den vegetables—and so do we. 
Our Bank balance last week 
was ten cents and Frank gave 


me one dollar to run the rest | 

Literarily we do indeed live of the week (and he gave it 
in a time of anthologies and 
complications of both trivia! add). Did you ever try feed- 
Where I|ing ten to 14 hungry workers | “” 
Found Christ, by Father John 3 meals a day (for 3 days) on oe 


|to me reluctantly, I might 


A. O’Brien, is a re-paving of| one dollar? Try it sometime 
his already successful Road to |—it is very interesting—espe- 


Damascus. 


These fourteen; cially, when you have Blessed 


/come, relief checks are delay- 
/ed, the husband laid-off work, 
;school starting and the kids 
;need shoes, clothing, pencils, 
'books, also  eviction-notices 
(because if the relief check 
|did come through, food seem- 
'ed of prime importance, and 
| therefore no money for the 
rent). 

This last week is the first 
|time, I think, that we have 
turned anyone away 
from our door — empty- 
handed. 


It is good to be poor — as 


sketches show that even in| Martin out begging food for | Christ wants us to be poor— 
our tumultuous age people | you. He brings food in for us 


/have not given up the search through 
Thomas Merton, 


‘for truth. 


our many good 
| friends (too numerous to men- 


not as certain men and the 
|system want us to be poor! 
| And so now, we have fully ex- 


Dorothy Day, Avery Dulles,| tion) with a: “Here’s a dona-{Pperienced the state of being 
Joselyn Toynbee, Daniel Sar- | tion I promised Blessed Martin 


no other. 

That the appeal of the Cath- 
olic Church is not a “relegat- 
ed” one is best proved by the 
diverse backgrounds of these 
converts: an historian, a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, a scientist, 


|a Methodist, an Anglican, a 


Jew and a Negro. The indi- 
vidual reader will find some 
of these stories more heart- 
warming than others. I found 
the story of Raissa Maritain 
particularly fascinating. It 
certainly ranks as one of the 


finest testimonials to love and 


friendship to come out ‘of this 
war-torn century. Leon Bloy 
(and in a way, Henri Berg- 
son) must be happy in Heaven 
today at the thought of hav- 
ing effected the conversion of 
the world’s greatest contem- 
porary philosopher. Raissa’s 
telling of the story is poetry 
woven from the abundance of 
God’s grace. 

There is a story here that 
could not be told were it not 
for that same grace of God. 
Elizabeth Laura Adams, a Ne- 
gro, tells of how she in her 
search for Christ in the 
Church was rebuked by a 
priest who was more con- 
cerned with his parishioners’ 
sensibilities than the strength- 
ening of the Mystical Body by 
the acquisition of another 
soul. God’s grace intervened, 
however, and another priest 
offered the kindness and love 
that ultimately brought Miss 
Adams into the Church. 

This book should be read— 
and should be owned. Who 
knows when we may be given 
the opportunity to pass a book 
on to a “querying Protestant” 
as an unbiased argument for 
the Faith. 

Yes, if this book is respon- 


isible for bringing one soul 


into the Church it will have 
served its purpose. 


DON CONSIDINE. 


Ye the 


the 


priests of 
bless 


Lord, 
Lord; 
O ye holy and humble 


of heart, 
God. 


Mass of St. Callistus. 


praise 





‘I received a special favor 
| through his intercession.” 
It is good to be poor, for His 


| phlets it says: “They (the 
|staff-workers) eat the food 
which in quality and quantity 
constitutes the diet of the 
|poor...” That we do, eating 
|the simple, staple foods. But, 
|and we are blessed, it is usual- 
ly without the worry that 
necessarily accompanies the 
poverty stricken of today. 


poor—but it is a glorious state 
'to us. We know that God will 
|provide. He is such a rich 
Father. Last Sunday’s Gospel 
told of His love: “Be not so- 
licitous therefore saying, what 
shall we eat, or what shall we 
| drink, or wherewith shall we 
be clothed, for after all these 
things do the heathens seek. 
For your Father knoweth that 
you have need of all these 
things. Seek ye _ therefore 
first the Kingdom of God, and 
His justice; and all these 
things shall be added unto 
you.” And they are, through 





This is the lot of the poor — 
not only to have JUST the 
bare necessities—but to have 
to worry about from where 
these bare necessities will 








you, our benefactors. Bless 
you... 
In His Charity, 
Teevy 


4! 





As God Watches... 


“Korea is serving as an alarm clock to waken the democ- 
racies from their dangerous dream of security,” Dr. John M, 
Chang, Korean Ambassador, told the national reunion of the 
China-Burma-India Veterans Association in Bloomington, Ind, 

Dr. Leslie Weatherhead, Methodist radio speaker and min- 
ister of London’s City Temple, told his co-religionists here to 
make any sacrifice to visit Lourdes. Dr. Weatherhead, who 
had been there on a pilgrimage with his doctor-son and some 
Catholic friends, said the pilgrimage was “the most beautiful 
experience I have ever had. It is utterly false if Protestants 
say Lourdes had been commercialized. I saw no sign of it. 
It is wonderful to see evidence of Our Lord’s healing miracles 
happening today.” 


* * * 


A Voice Is Heard in Korea 

Frank Whisonant, Courier correspondent in Korea, reports 
that “Seoul City Sue,” the “Tokyo Rose” of North Korea, has 
been wooing the Negro G.I.’s of the 24th Infantry with pleas 
to stop fighting the communists. “We (the Negroes and the 
North Koreans) are all of the colored race” she maintains, 

Sue advised, the colored ‘soldiers to “go back home and re- 
join your gangs around the ice cream parlors,” since the Negro 
is no more than a slave to the white man in America. Whis- 
onant found no comment from the G.I.’s on the broadcast. 

* * * 


Favors Soft Answer to Prejudice 

Interracial justice took to the air waves this summer in the 
form of a radio program called the “Quiet Answer.” The show, 
an excellent production in every way, was aired over Chi- 
cago’s CBS station, WBBM, once a week through July and 
August. Transcriptions of meetings, interviews and conver- 
sations on problems of prejudice in education, employment, 
housing and other fields comprised the main body of the 
broadcasts. In each case a “quiet answer”—a workable solu- 
tion to the problem—was suggested. The program was pro- 
duced by Perry Woolfe of WBBM. 


* ok ** 


Hits Where It Hurts 


Ollie Harrington’s ironic “Dark Laughter” cartoons pack 
|quite a wallop. One example, of a few weeks back, showed 
la group of weary Negro G.Ls sitting in a foxhole with shells 
bursting around them. One disheveled soldier, leaning on 
his gun, says to his buddy, “Say, cousin, it sure is grand being 
way out here in front ain’t it? This is the first time in my life 
they ain’t wanted to lock me up or beat my brains out for 
settin’ right up in front!” _ 


a age 
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October, 1950 - 


Harlem Reporter 


| _Autumn’s here, now that those fine people who spent parts 

of their summer vacation with us have left, and it was ush- 
ered by a Pay-the-Rent party sponsored by the volunteers of 
the house. 

Ushered in by no one but herself, Mabel Knight returned 
from her pilgrimage to Europe. She stayed a short time with 
us in New York, and while we hated to see her leave, we're 
glad it’s to another Friendship House—in Washington. Lots 
‘of Mabel’s friends dropped in and showed surprise at seeing 
her here; still more have come since regretting that they 
missed her visit. ee eet ane eT ee 

There was quite a satisfying | room open to the children of 
crowd at the Day of Recollec-| the neighborhood. 
tion given on Sunday the 24th} Help is also needed in the 
| by Father Joseph Konrad and office where there is mounds 
held at the Convent. of the of matter that needs handling; 
Holy Child. It is fine to see! necessary jobs like entering 
s0 many of our friends. To/| notations on file cards, check- 
share our spiritual brunches|ing newspaper stencils; but 
with more and more people|the company is wonderful and 
seems a worthy aim of the the pay gratis, which should 
apostolate. 

Sunday the 24th was also 
the beginning of Outer Circle 
meetings for this season. Two 


|jobs in existence. 
Currently there is more 


| business on hand when repre- 
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|make it different from most | 


| 


amt, 





' farm, 


“~—~béing considered; it would be 


», glass and ofher matters, which 


day night lectures at 8:30: 


‘them, and they promise to be 
varied and very fine. The chil- 


a 


Christians argued in favor of 
God, with Mr. Frank Sheed 


heavily leading the opposition. 

Volunteer meetings have 
been taken in hand by volun- 
teers who are determined to 
put more into their lives as 
Christians and to spread their 
word to the ends of the world. 
There was an excellent Lit- 
urgy session the first time the 
system was begun, followed 
by an open meeting on how to 
answer the argument favoring 
equal but separate setups for 
Negroes and whites. A book 
review and lively question pe- 
riod concerned the Legion of 


; Mary; each meeting is plan- 


ned to consider work going on 
in other phases of the lay 
apostolate. 

Blessed Martin Farm, our 
own spot in Montgomery, is 
an- excellent place to have a 
especially if you're 
growing mostly sweet corn to 
nourish the summer’s guests. 
We are grateful to the Holy 
Spirit’s road mapping that 
sent so many fine visitors this 
year. The three sessions of 
the Summer School of Inter- 
racial Living were so worth- 
while for those who staffed 
the Farm, and visitors claim 
the same reaction. So dear to 
our hearts are Father Gerard 
Murphy, Father Thomas Stack 
and Father Joseph Cantillon 
who piloted the three sessions; 
the German students who 
visited, Sr. Mary of St. Paul 
who came from Montreal, the 
Maryknoll students who re- 
paired the truck and carted 
wood in their free time. There 
were so many others, so good 
to have about the house and 
contributing each a fresh) 
viewpoint on whatever was 


a litany to name them all, but 
we won’t be able to forget 
them. There also were the 


sentatives from the _ three 
|Friendship Houses and the 
'Farm meet at Blessed Mar- 
tin Farm for its annual con- 
vention. It is fine to look for- 
ward to getting acquainted 
| with new members and wel- 
‘coming old friends. 

MARY RYAN, 


‘Dorothy Day Speaks 
At Washington House 

Washington, September 11 
| Miss Dorothy Day, founder 
iand editor of “The Catholic 
| Worker” spoke to a capacity 
_crowd at the regular Monday 
|night open forum held at St. 
Peter Claver Center. Not 
‘Since Mrs. Catherine De 
Hueck Doherty . spoke here 
shortly after the Center began 
operating in January, 1949 
has an open forum drawn so 
many people. 

Miss Day’s topic was “The 
Catholic Worker Movement.” 
The talk included the story of 
the founding of “The Catholic 
Worker,” a monthly news- 
paper under the encourage- 
ment of Peter Maurin, French 





| peasant and the guiding light 


in the early days of the Cath- 
olic Worker movement. Mr. 
Maurin died last year after a 
long illness. He is revered by 
his followers as a saint. 

Miss Day also explained the 
Catholic Worker stand of 
pacifism and Christian an- 
archism. When asked during 
the discussion period what 
she thought of St. Joan of Are, 
Miss Day replied in effect that 
she was not concerned with 
St. Joan of Arc or her period, 
or whether such wars as the 
Crusades were right or wrong, | 
but only with the fact that 
modern methods of warfare 
are evil and that a stand of 
absolute pacifism is the only 
tenable position for a modern 
Christian to take. 





volunteers who came: Julia 
Conroy, who was more than 
a nurse during the Camp and 
all summer; Matt Masle, on 
Ioan from the Washington 
house, and Vincent Steiner, 
whose car, with Matt’s, took 
us to church and shopping | 
and countless meeting of 
trains and ferries and buses. | 
Rocky Simon was busy conjur- | 
ing a building out of wood and 


is* growing into a fine-looking 
dormitory. 

October marks the begin- | 
ning of the season of our Mon- | 


Anne Foley’s been working on 


dren’s program is in Clare 
Hughes’ care; she has assist- 
ants (but needs more) that 
vill help her keep the Club- 





| see someone fumbling in vain 



















Washington’s Catholics 
Reading Interracialist 


It’s our custom here in 
Washington F.H. to sell each 
month’s edition of the Catho- 
lic Interracialist “newsboy” 
fashion outside the city’s 
Catholic churches, first get- 
ting permission from the pas- 
tors. Last month the staff and 
volunteers who suffered the} Thus a pair of shoes and a clean shirt have a way of walk- 
humiliation of being paper |ing out of our clothing room to attract to us other ill-shod feet 
hawkers were rewarded with |and ragged backs. 

a sell-out. 
Our summer issue was gra- 


Washington Reporter 


Throughout that world of alleys and park benches, seldom 
frequented by the respectable, there runs an intangible tie of 
sympathy, known in other walks of life as “the grapevine. 


It is the unifying force among Christ’s buddies who inhabit 
this world—call them Knights of the Road; by the sociological 
term, “Indigent”; the socially acceptable term, Brothers Chris- 
topher,—or bums. 














































































But we never thought this grapevine was so preimonies. — 
ciously received at two par-|the alley cats: were in on it. We don’t know how else this 
ishes ilies we had not a 'skinny, mangy feline heard of us, and was waiting at the 
it’ |door one morning when we came to open up. It was the feast 
before. We feel it’s a feather ) C 
in our cap when we can in- lof St. Ignatius but out of our devotion to St. Francis we fed 
troduce ourselves and our |him. 
official paper at a new parish./ or days, at a regular hour, anyone could have seen the 
These two parishes were] ajjey-dweller winding his way through the back alleys to 
both located in residential |arrive at our door. Finally we saw he was in a bad way and 
Washington and our reception | was sure to cash in his chips soon. So we called the animal 
lrescue league. 


I suppose some would call us silly sentimentalists, to waste 
food and sympathy on a half-dead alley cat. But we had a 
feeling maybe in God’s providence, there was even a place for 
hungry cats. He reminded us of all the world’s human suf- 
fering, and that we aspire to be the servants of those who 
suffer. 





COMEDY OF ERROR 


Thinking about a funny thing that happened at our Open 
House on the Feast of Saint Peter Claver, we understood that 
the life of a tramp isn’t near as simple as some people think, 
who feel themselves doomed to work for a living. 


The vocation to the tramphood often calls for great versa- 
tility. A good tramp is sometimes, like a priest, “All things 
to all men.” 


The Open House was in full swing, and the center was 
filled with the murmur of priests, Volunteers, people new and 
old, ardent Interracial workers, all meeting one another and 
valking over the field of race relations. 


Into this rather impressive gathering walked a man badly 
in need of a change of clothes. Director Mary Houston, busy 
among the guests, sent him through the cyowd to one of the 
fellows in the clothing room. 


He emerged a few minutes later looking quite dapper in a 
new suit and even sporting a tie. As he tried to make his way 
to the front door, Mary affronted him, wrung his hand, intro- 
duced herself and said, “Haven’t I seen you somewhere be- 
fore?” 


Having thus become an official guest of the day, he mingled 
with the crowd, balanced a cup of coffee on his knee, lunched 
on cake, and listened attentively while Father Wilfred Par- 
sons talked about St. Peter Claver’s forty years among the 
Negro slaves of South America. 


The party over, he continued his travels. 
WORK CAN BE BEAUTIFUL 


One of the perennial questions that haunts the sleep of staff 
made us feel Washington par- | workers is this query from people who visit F.H., perhaps for 
ishioners, as a whole, are not | the first time, and want to help in some way: “What can I do? : 


cuca ea This simple and direct question, does not have a simple 
Although paper sellers will|answer. There is room for everyones help in the Interra- 
often meet the outraged par- cialist Apostolate, but to know how best a particular individ- 
ishioner who either is obvi-|Ual can go to work requires understanding. The individual 
ously prejudiced, or who must understand what Friendship House endeavors to do. In 
thinks selling the’ paper out- | turn, Friendship House must understand this new apostle who 
has come to them out of the blue; what are his talents, just 


i np ie oor i : : ; 
ae i rae ivdatée jon exactly where would he fit in the highly diversified and com- 
plex set-up that is F.H. 


jority seem to understand our 
CHRIST HAD DIRTY HANDS 


good will. 
They realize we are not O , : died th 
. : ne of the things Christ redeemed when He died on the 
after their dime. pba often cross was work. Since He showed by His life as a common 
give papers away when We 'jaborer that He wasn’t afraid to get His hands dirty, he’s made 
it easier for us who have to do manual labor. 


It’s an old pagan idea that back-bending labor is degrading 

and not befitting a man of will and intellect. The Saints prove 
work isn’t incompatible with man’s higher instincts. They 
often wished to mess around in the kitchen or serve as porters 
to free their mind for looking at God. 
These are some of the ideas Mary Houston told the Volun- 
‘teers at one of our clinic sessions, where we discuss F.H. and 
'what it is. They are in part an answer to those who, can’t 
| quite see what dusting library shelves or doing the kitchen 
floor contributes to Interracial Justice. 


But anyone who answers the mysterious call to a cause, 
| will eventually find that though there is nothing more glori- 
ous than to fight for a great ideal, the greatest ideals are ac- 
|companied ‘by the most mundane and boring of tasks. 


Indeed it can be conceived that, at a given time, the best 
‘thing anyone could do for us here at St. Peter Claver center 
| would be to scrub the kitchen floor. 


And it isn’t only in the causes of Christ that routine jobs 
| annoy the enthusiastic. Communism too, the other great 
“mystique” of our day, has its handbills to be folded, 


BETTY DELANEY. , 


‘eatin lita. 


ee 





eee a ee 


for change. They seem to 
understand what’s really im- 
portant to us is to deliver into 
their hands, and for their 
judgment, this product of our 
labor. 


We offer The#, O 
Lord, the victim of 
the reconciliation of 
mankind; grant we 
beseech Thee, that the 
gifts of peace and 





union may be given to 


all nations by... 
Jesus Christ Thy Son 
Our Lord. 


Feast of Christ 
the King 

















CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


A STAFFWORKER’S PILGRIMAGE 


(Continued from page 1) 


non-Catholic workers carry- 
ing their own lunches who 
buy only a beverage. There is 
a bookstore with attractive, | 
colorful books and pamphlets | 
to bring the Christian atti- 


tude on life, work and mar-| 
Three | 


riage to the worker. 
girls I met were most friendly 
and helpful. After ten days on 
a Massless ship it was good to 
have Mass and Communion at 
the church of the Immaculate 
Conception and to see the de- 
vout crowds at Rosary and 
Benediction or just dropping 
in at the old church of St. 
Nicholas near the beautiful 
Grande Place, dominated by 
the graceful statue of St. Mi- 
chael bringing his sword down 
upon the devil. 

A bomb-damaged hotel shel- 
tered me at Cologne. Next 
morning I assisted at Mass in 
part of the cathedral which 
shared in the destruction of its 
neighbor, the railroad station. 
The people, mostly young, said 
many -of the Mass prayers 
aloud in German. Then I went 
to Andernach on the Rhine. 
From there I went to Maria- 
laach, an old Benedictine mon- 
astery on the beautiful Laach- 
ersee, a small lake. At Friend- 
ship House we love the li- 
turgy, saying Prime and Com- 
pline every day and having a 


missa cantata whenever pos-| 


sible. So I wanted to hear how 
experts performed the Greg- 
orian chant. Their beautiful 
old church is dominated by a 
large mosaic figure of Our 
Lord over the high altar. 
Starting at 4:30 in the morn- 
ing the monks praise God in 
beautiful chant. Low Masses 
start at 6 and the missa can- 
tata at about 8 with the celeb- 
rant facing the people. Crowds 
of young people come there. I 
stayed at the picturesque 
house of the forester and his 
beautiful family. Large 
groups came for vespers in the 
afternoon and many stayed 
for compline. The sense of 
peace and beauty and the 
presence of God were over- 
whelming. 


Next, through the kindness 


Sacred Heart at the rectory 
and she hadn’t suffered since 
Pentecost. She had just fin- 
ished decorating the church 
with flowers grown in her hot- 
house. 
beautiful and kind her eyes 
were. She has a special wel- 
come for Americans as they 
rescued her town when it was 
being shelled by stormtroop- 
ers. She wants to be consid- 
‘ered just an ordinary peasant 
woman whose nails are brok- 
en with work in the fields. She 
refuses to allow people to 
‘kneel: before her or kiss her 
|hand which has what appears 
to be a large reddish brown 


itold an American nurse who 
spoke German that she didn’t 
mind the suffering but did 
|mind the people who came to 
‘ridicule her. 
she had sent one busload of 
people away that day. Another 
group had been told to leave 
jand go to confession as some- 
one was in a state of mortal 
sin. She is very interested in 
the welfare of Negroes so I 
asked her for prayers for| 
|Friendship House. She insist- 
'ed that we pray for each other. | 
There is no commercialization | 
in the town at all, no photo-| 
graphs of Therese, not even a 
religious articles store. The 
next day was the feast of the 
Sacred Heart and, as she us- 
ually suffers very much that 





| 


lowed. 

| Next I went to Wetzlar and | 
imet Loretta Clifford, who’ 
iruns a service club there. 
‘There was Mass in the post 
chapel and also in a little 
chapel behind a ruined 
church. We drove down to 
Oberammergau in her little 
English Ford through the 
beautiful Bavarian country- 
side. The house had religious 
pictures painted on the out- 
side. Men and boys who ap- 
| peared in the Passion Play 





|went around with long hair. 


|It looked especially strange to 
|see altar boys with long hair. 


The church was jammed, with 


| priests at nine altars and the 
'faithful crowding the aisles 
|going to Holy Communion. 
|The Passion Play took place 


in a huge theatre, the audi- 


‘ence being under cover but 


People noticed how} 


following evening with the 
Mass the next morning. It 
was impossible to get there 
for the canonization but I 
might get to the Mass. So I 
got the six o’clock morning 


|train after Mass at the Ca-' THE SUN HERALD real is 
puchin church. ‘not the daily newspaper that 
| At 7:30 the next morning I/it is publishing, but people. 
| was in St. Peter’s Square but | In one sense, whether we pub- 
I couldn’t get in without a/lish a newspaper is secondary; 
ticket. SoI went toa crowded |the primary consideration 
church nearby and then t0/ will be the people who make 


“SIN” STREET « 
OR | 
“SUN” STREET 


The thing that will make 








We heard that 


breakfast at the American 
club, When I returned about 
11 I saw a few people going 
in to St. Peter’s. So I got near 
to the door where I could hear 
'the music. The Greek part 
|was especially interesting. 
| There is tremendous enthusi- 
|asm amond the people for this 





consent to impurity when she 
was left unprotected because 
her mother was forced to go 
to work to support her. Later 
I saw her body at the church 
of Ss. Giovanni and Paolo. At 
the end of Mass the Holy 
| Father was carried above the 
crowd, giving his blessing and 





the paper, the people who will 
read the paper, the people 
who will be served by the 
paper. 

It is good, for instance, that 
we have signed a contract 
with United Press and that| 
their teletype machine will | 
soon be installed. That oI 


| 


nail in the back of it. She|child who died rather than| give us much of the raw ma- 


terial that is required for a! 
newspaper. 

But the unknown quality, | 
the elements that will make 
the paper will be found among 
fellows and girls, men and 
women in lay apostolic groups 
across the country. A group 
dynamic and active—INTEG- 
RITY-FRIENDSHIP HOUSE- 





| that wonderful smile to every- 


|day, no visitors would be al-} 


of many German people who) the stage open to the sky and 
saw to it that I got on the|the mountains. The play was 
right trains, I reached Arz-| dignified and beautifully per- 
berg, the nearest station to|formed. Texts were sold in 
Konnersreuth in the direction| different languages and one 
I was traveling. From there I' could follow perfectly. Christ 
walked six kilometers (not|dominated the stage and it 
quite four miles) to the town| was amazing to see such a 


of Therese Neumann, leaving 
my two small bags at the sta- 
tion. If one goes to Waldsas- 
sen from Munich there is a bus 


to Konnersreuth. But it is a! 


most enjoyable walk from 


Arzborg. The houses of Kon-!| 


nersreuth have window boxes 
of flowers and saints’ statues 
over the doers. People greet 
each other with “Gruss Gott” 
or “Greet God.” There are 
crucifixes in many of the fields 
surrounding the town. It is 
not too easy to see “our Resel,” 
as the people of the region call 
her. She hears Mass behind 
the altar and the priest takes 
Holy Communion to her there. 
She suffers according to the 
spirit of the liturgical season. 


A friend saw her before East- | 


er and blood was coming 
through the bandages on her 
head and hands and streaming 
from her eyes in a most terri- 
fying manner, But I saw her 
the day before the feast of the 






kingly person willingly sub- 
mit to such rude and cruel 
treatment. Judas and Peter 
were played by magnificent 
actors and they made clear 
the difference between despair 
and contrition. From 8:30 to 
noon and from 2 to 6 we sat 
jin the theatre and gained new 
|light on our Lord’s Passion. 
| This little town has certainly 
| given a lot to the world and, 
| with God’s generosity, has no 
|doubt received much in re-| 
; turn, 

From Oberammergau to 
| Innsbruck I took a bus. It was | 
full of Australians. There was 
wonderful scenery from a 
|steep mountain road. After 
taking a stroll through the 
quaint old town with a map 
'I went up to my room to rest. 
| While reading a Paris Herald 
Tribune which was several 
days old I discovered that the 
canonization of St. Maria Go- 
retti was to take place the 


| 








asi ani ti iat ta 


one. Later, from a reserved SUN HERALD—conscientious 


seat at a general audience, I : 
; : 'people, as in Boston, who are 
had a good view of him. financing a downtown store. 
I made three rounds of the} To be used for apostolic meet- 
basilicas and wondered why|ings and projects, the store 
they had to take St. Paul se has also been offered to us 
ee, (00 we haven’t refused) as 
the first SUN HERALD out- 
of-town bureau. The rent is 
$50 a week and fifty people 
are each contributing a dollar 
a week to support the project. 
They, more than the United 
|Press, will give THE SUN 
‘HERALD the spiritual quality 
,and distinction that will make 

it Christian, 





other people. Take, for in- 
stance, the street we live on 
(702 E. 12th, Kansas City 6, 
Mo.). 

Twelfth Street in Kansas 
City has quite a history. Many 
—_ used to call it “Sin” 

treet. Here, once on a time, 
taverns boasted of waitresses 
that wore nothing but lipstick, 
hair pins, and high-heeled 
shoes. Gambling, killing and 
prostitution had its hey-day. 
Here the “12th Street Rag” 
was born. 

Today 12th Street has lost 

much of its “oomph,” and has 
taken on all the aspects of a 
Skid Row, with flop hotels and 
beaneries and sweat shops and 
crowded tenements. But un- 
like the rest of Kansas City, it 
stubbornly refuses to become 
“respectable,” in spite of the 
Muehlebach Hotel, eight 
ment from which he finally died | Dlocks west (where President 
in 1855. Truman stays when he’s in 
es | tOwnN), or the trim duplex cot- 
tages eight blocks east. 

We don’t think of it as 
“Sin” Street, of course, even 
though there are four taverns 
just outside our door and 
there is a brawl or knifing or 
a man beating up his wife 
every night. Maybe it can be 
called “Sun” street because 
the sun does shine on it during 
the day and because it is our 
job to bring sunlight into 
men’s hearts and minds. 





BS Gabna 
Michael 


A Coptic Ethiopian monk, he 
showed signs of sanctity long 
before becoming a Catholic. 
Tempted by doubt, however, he 
wandered many years on a 
search for truth which led him 
halfway around Ethiopia, to 
Rome, and back. After slow, 
careful deliberation he became 
a Catholic and was ordained a 
priest. His eagerness to heal the 
breach between Ethiopia and 
Rome angered the head of 
Ethiopia’s Coptic Church and re- 
sulted in a long harsh imprison- 


far out of town to martyr him. 
They obviously didn’t have 
the convenience of pilgrims 
in mind. But¢St. Paul’s Out- 
side the Walls is very beauti- 
ful with its cloister courtyard 
and colored mosaics. I went 
there to High Mass on the 
saint’s feast day when the 
Sistine Choir sang. 


The famous bronze statue | 
of St. Peter was dressed in | 
white papal robes for the| A girl came in to volunteer 
canonization Mass and in red|one night and said, “I like 
for his feast day. As the| your paper, but I can’t say the 
crowds were filing past tojsame for your neighborhood.” 
venerate his statue a baby /|I think she missed the point 
started to cry. A man said in|completely. In order to like 
Italian with great sympathy,|the paper she has to like the 
“A crying baby!” And the | neighborhood, because we be- 
Noble Guard came and led a}|long here and these are the 
little peasant mother and her | people whom we have come to 
baby to the head of the line. | champion. 

St. Peter’s is like that, just one| The neighborhood keeps us 
big varied family of the chil-|in touch with reality. 

dren oi God, Take the man that stag- 


er she linn tn inane entail in 





There are other factors,}. 


| 
| 


ee 


; 
a ae 


October, 1950 


gered up to our doorway one \ 
day, reeled round and round 
as he looked in, and said, “I 


don’t know what you’re doing, d 
but whatever it is, it’ll fail.” § 
With that, he profoundly stag- 1 
gered out. : 
We had an ad in the Negro c 
weekly and a man called up 
and wanted to know if we 
were going to sell our “white 4 
man’s paper to Colored f 
Folks.” ‘ 
We learned the hard way, i é 
though, that these are the peo- 1 Vv 
ple that will make the paper, u 
not the rich. When we first - ak 
started begging, we went to a 
the rich for money. We got o 
only vague answers, unful- he =O 
filled promises, buck-passing, i b 
and outright rebuffs. f r 
One man that Geraldine if . 
went to see kept asking her i 
questions, as though he were i 
interested. Everything went ] 
fine until he asked if we are H 
going to be pro-labor. Geral- ré 
dine was going to say, “Yes, _. |} ri 
but—” (ie., “Yes, but we will tir 
criticize abuses of labor, too, f pl 
whenever necessary.”) But a Ww 
the man told her to leave. So. = “a wi 
now we are getting results SA 
from working people, people be 
who really can’t afford to help } 
us, | 
Yesterday a woman came in be 
and asked about the paper. | . Ki 
When we tried to explain that tai 
we depend primarily on God’s t Ur 
Providence, she said, “I don’t 7 We 
know what that means.” But ; ” 
later added, “This is wonder- ‘ 
ful. You're creating. You're ge } tu: 
actually and really creating - & 
...there is so much destruc- ani 
|tion going on, and you're cre- N 
} ° ” e 
atin 
Yes, “Sin” street has put us : 4 
in touch with people. When B 
the paper becomes a reality, r 
maybe it will become “Sun” | ied 
street and throw some light 
in other quarters...the sweat | ra 
shops nearby and the sweet . . rd 
shops, factories and fashion - a = 
stores. we 
ADOLPH SCHALK, <i =, I 
tre: 
+ hal 
Chicago Summer ff) 
School: Su Be 
ool: Success Bo 
The fifth annual summer moo 
school, two-week long sessions } 7 
running July 8 through 14, > Cal 
and July 15 through 21, and * | ~ on 
sponsored by Chicago Friend- | cro’ 
ship House, was held this year mai 
at Childerley, retreat house of } ~~ 
Chicago University’s Calvert = a 
Club, near Wheeling, II1, ( | 
Classes and lectures cen- 
tered on the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body, and included. < PI 
talks and discussions on the f tals 
liturgy, the lay apostolate, in- first 
terracial justice and Christian- y ae 
ity in the market place. $ : 
Teachers and lecturers for 
both sessions included: Rev. Year 
Daniel M. Cantwell of the 
Catholic Labor Alliance and Nam 
chaplain of Chicago Friend- - ? 
ship House; Rev. Robert } Stree 
O’Keefe, of Our Lady of Sor- | 
rows parish, Chicago; Sister 2 City 
Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, head of ~ Siam Stat 
the biology department at ee 
Rosary College, Lake Forset, 
Ill.; Miss Betty Schneider, Di- Za 
rector General of Friendship ~ Sem 
House; Rev. John Egan, of the | [ Mail 
Cana Conference movement; _ / i _.. ae 


sak tan eal aa a Coc ly 
- f mary si ot itaS » — 


Miss Lois Schumacher, of To- Sei 
day magazine; Ed. Marciniak, 
editor of Work; and Misg 
Edith Strom, Friendship Hous¢ 
volunteer, | 
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- CATHOLIC ACTION _ | SUTER CIRCLE SCHEDULE’ Feast of Christ, the ina 


_ A 34-year-old correspondent for the Chicago Sun Times, BEGAN SEPTEMBER 24 


James O. Supple, was reported to be among those killed when| The Outer Circle meetings 
a C-47 was lost at sea near Japan. Supple was a member of|of Friendship House of Har- 
the Archdiocesan Interracial Council and the Catholic repre-|lem will be resumed this fall. 
sentative on the speakers’ forum of the National Conference|They will be held at Earle 
of Christians and Jews. Hall of Columbia University 

*¢s on 116th St. off Broadway and 


From the report of the 14th National Convention of the will be conducted by Mr. 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade we quote directly the|* rs Sheed. Two people vol- 
following resolution pertaining to mission action: “United aa cha 4% gg 4 roe 
States. The promotion of religious vocations among Catholic oe a f y ae eed. They 
American Negroes and the encouragement of practices which a a e M3 abe ee 
will allow their participation in the full Catholic life were| er oed | his b Ee gt oo 
urged in a resolution introduced by Mary Lou Fitzmayer, ner” tice Nien tne tal 
- a - Ursuline College, Louisville. This action reaffirmed the en- of fun Mr. Sheed proceeds to 


actments of past conventions of the Crusade, urging full rec- a —Fr the Pope’ . 
<s : , al sum up his ideas on the sub- rom the ropes prayer 
ognition of the rights of Negro Americans to equal religious ject with a lucidity that makes for the Holy Year. 


and educational opportunities. It also called upon all mem- it perfectly clear to everyone. We feel the significance of the Holy Year very 


bers of the crusade to engage individually and actively, in all es : : : ° 
movements aiming at the betterment of Negro-white relation-|, The following is a list of the/ deeply and have said this prayer every evening after 


ships and the full integration of Negroes into the American | ‘Pics to be discussed at the/eompline. In our work we try to follow the lines the 


community.” first nine sessions. Meetings 
mn . ee begin at 7:30 p.m. Pope has prayed for. 


: s Sept. 24—God— What we| One of the difficulties in carrying on our work has 
In the Holy Name Journal in an article entitled “Among/mean by God? What differ-|been lack of money. We have been forced to refuse 


His Own Kindred,” author Matthew A. McKavitt says, “Seg- . ; ; 
regation stands opposed to the enjoyment of inalienable 7. oe help to people who need food, rooms and jobs, simply 


rights. It is definitely not Catholic.” McKavitt closes the ar-| ct’ 92-—-Chrint’s claim to|PCause we didn’t have the money. 







“May Thy grace enkin- 
dle in all men love for the 
many unfortunate people, 
whom poverty and misery 
reduce to a condition of 
life unworthy of human 
beings... .” 

“Arouse in the hearts of 
those who call Thee Fa- 
ther a hunger and thirst 
for social justice and for 
fraternal charity in deeds 
and in truth.” 

























































































a ee As your particular participation in the Holy Year 
a =. with this ‘problem’ of the Negro, for Christ is the Head, and ce we mean by | will you help us to pay our rent bills, buy food for a 
“+R we are the members, each one of us, of the Mystical Body.| “Noy 19—Christ in His Hu- hungry family, pay rent for an evicted femily and . 
“The welfare of one affects the welfare of the other. That tree! manity. (personality) earry on our educational work for interracial under- 
) bears good fruit of which all branches are sound and healthy.”|" Dec 3~He founded the| Standing? 
Secret hn Catholic Church. Can we in these crucial times do anything more 
The White Fathers Mission magazine had.a special Septem-| Dec. 17—Catholic Church as fundamentally good than follow the Holy Father’s 
ber issue devoted to the USA welcoming of Bishop Joseph| distinct from other Christian dvice? 
| Kiwanuka, W.F., Vicar Apostolic of Masaka, Uganda. It con-| bodies. advice! 


tained articles on all of his visits to the major cities of the} Jan. 7—Objection that| May God Bless You! 
" United States and his welcome. On his trip Bishop Kiwanuka| Catholic doctrines and prac-| The staff of Friendship House of Harlem, 





| . was honored by Four Cardinals, See be founded in pagan Anne Foley, Director. 
ait. Te aie sa | 34 W. 135 Street, N. Y. C. 30, N. Y. 
: “The treatment of the Negro character in American litera-| tholi oe Sees C : n-ne ee h t 
as } . ture has closely paralled the treatment of the Negro in every- wa roe H eavenly Father, Thou who — 
} day life,” says Colden Brown, who is a leader in Boy Scout! all things, who searchest and dost guide 
and youth guidance work in Harlem. He was addressing the; DENIS G. BARON the hearts of men, make them respon- 
| New York Catholic Interracial Council. APPOINTED TO sive in this time of grace and salvation, 
*“* * ; Fe, 
FORDHAM STAFF to the voice of Thy Son. 
Each day at noon hundreds of workers in the Richman) Nenis Glennan Baron, neigh- The Holy Father. _ 





Brothers’ clothing factory in Cleveland assemble in the plant bor of Friendship House and 


auditorium to recite the Rosary for world peace. The rosary is 


led by a half dozen of the girls who stand in a semi-circle | Brvochial pds bo —s CHICAGO POLICE TECHNIQUES 


ef around a statue of Our Lady of Fatima. -“The girls just asked | . 
| for a place where they could pray together,” company yeuci-| penn nee eune so Se a IMPROVING, SAYS WISHNER 
. P; dent George Richman said. “It was strictly spontaneous. All| structor of alana’ iamatath Police . mob-control tech-; quired between 500 and 600 
| we did was set aside a place for them.” ing to Father Laurence Mc-|Miques have been greatly im-| police to bring the crowd un- 
r ~ rs. Ginley, S.J. president of the | proved during the past year in| der control and disperse it. 
. 4 In Madrid more than 12,000 workers attended spiritual re-| college. Chicago, according to May-| After this Ceene 7 the po- 
treats in Vizcaya factories during working hours, in the first} Baron used his 6-ft-2-in|nard Wishner, of the Commis- lice department issued a cir- 
cular order to the effect that 





half of this year, according to Reverend Jose Maria Azpiazu,|frame to participate in foot-|Sion on Human Relations here. 


1} §$J., who started the retreats in 1943, l : . Mr. Wishner spoke at Friend-|all such crowds must be dis- 
: |! ; : — 7 ° pe ag ge wt pig ship House July 24th on the) persed immediately, and that 
i 


= i in | i the scene 
was born February 10, 1926 on | topic Human Relations in/ the first police car on the sce 
i : ; West 138th street, three blocks | Chicago. would be the communicating 
a pertinent comment: “Several Catholic leaders have been : ; : : car with headquarters. 
attacking the ease with which Americans become anti-com- from Friendship House. His There are an estimated 50 ; . 4 
, father, a real estate broker | to 60 incidents of property at- In line with the new policy 


eee to the exclusion of ether points. came. from South America| tack, instigated by racial prej-|of the police department, a 


if * - * ; : : : sans : 
? i ice, in Chicago each year, | training course in human rela- 
The Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Conference and the| Jamaica, British West Indies, according to Wishner. These|tions and crowd-handling 
Oakland-Kenwood Planning Association have been formed | Both are Catholics. attacks vary from minor inci-| techniques has been given to 
on Chicago’s South Side to “prevent the over-use and over-| The appointment received|dents to serious acts of mob-|the captains and lieutenants 
& crowding of property, area deterioration and urban decay by| much notoriety in the local|violence. They are usually |on the police force, and is now 
maintaining standards, improving living conditions and in-| (New York) press when it|demonstrations of hostility | being given to the sergeants. 
tegrating neighbors of all races, creeds, national backgrounds | was pointed out that Baron | ageinet Negroes moving into|Dr. Joseph Lowman, head of 


From the front page of England’s Catholic Worker comes 


into a more friendly and constructive community life for the was the first Negro to become | presently white neighbor-|the State Parole Board, is di- 


a member of the Fordham! 
faculty. 


hoods, but white people ru-| recting the training course. 
mored to be selling to Negroes, | Dr. Lowman is also preparing 
‘and white people having Ne-/a manual for use of the police 
| gro visitors in their homes, are department as a whole. 

not exempt from danger. 


Wishner pointed out that 
police handling of “spectator 
icrowds” should be different 
| from that of “participating 
' crowds.” A crowd gathered to' 
'demonstrate its hostility to 
| Negroes moving into a neigh- 
| borhood, should be treated im- | 


im. 7 welfare of all.” | 





Congrats to Frat 


+15 ae Phi-Alpha-Delta, national legal fraternity unbarred its por- 
tals to non-whites at its convention last month, becoming the 


first legal frat to erase the word “Caucasian” from its charter. References Eliminated 


In a directive, the Executive 
|Director of the Michigan 
Employment Service ordered 
reference to color and race 
completely blotted off all reg- 
istration cards in Michigan 
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cause they were reported as my brethren, if a man 


“not doing anything.” Mean- ' 
while the mob gained in num-|f} 8@Y he hath faith and 


ber and energy and was com- |} hath not works? 
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PUBLIC HOUSING 


PLANNING BEGINS 

| CHICAGO. — The go-ahead 
sign has been given for con- 
struction on five of the thir- 
|teen approved public housing 


Pioneer Army Division Practicing 
Integration Meets with Success 


FORT ORD, Calif. — The | ments or battalions they may i sites here. Architects and con- | 


Fourth Infantry Division has|be sorely let down. | tractors have been chosen and 
been pioneering in ending all | What will be done. about are to begin work soon. 

segregation—and finds that it| this is a matter for high level| (The present federal hous- 
works well. Army policy to decide. ing program is a compromise 


Separation of colored and 
white units has been eliminat- 
ed. All the men sleep in the 
same barracks, eat in the same 
messes and do their rugged 
training together on the drill 
fields. : 

There is no coddling, and no 
trouble. 

The results obtained have 
been more than a little sur- 
prising to some of the officers 
who, during World War II, 
served with units where Ne- 
groes were segregated in com- 
panies, battalions or regi- 
ments. 

Inevitably, these men re- 
sented being set apart be- 
cause of their color. 

Now, in the Army’s progres- 
sive plan to eliminate the race 
issue throughout its wide- 
spread operations, the Fourth 
Division perhaps has gone a 
step farther than any other 
unit. 

There are many units where 
Negroes are serving with 
white troops, but usually the 
Negro soldiers are placed to- 
gether in regiments and bat- 
talions. Some such units are 
fighting today in Korea. 

Negroes assigned to the 
Fourth, which now is engaged 
in its most expansive training 
program since World War II, 
find they are treated exactly 
the same as white men. If 
they do not maintain the same 
standards, they are told to 
improve. 

And when they make good, 
they are promoted. 

The Fourth is turning out 
colored non-commissioned of- 
ficers in increasing numbers 
and they are doing a good job. 

Officers believe the incen- 
tive for a man to stand on 
his own feet, competitively 
in a sense, is the main rea- 
son this anti-segregation 
program is bringing such 
surprising results. 

One of the unforeseen de- 
velopments has been to foster 
friendships between white 
and Negro soldiers. Instead 
of the pairing off of Negro 
with Negro and white with 
White so commonplace in| 
other activities. There is a 
very evident tendency for the 
men to mix freely in their lei- 
sure time. 

One white field-grade offi- 
cer who had considerable duty 
with Negro troops in Italy 
during the last war says “the 
quicker the entire Army 
adopts this policy the better.” 

Another, a Texan, who 
has been training these 
mixed companies for many 
months, swears that it is the 
“only” solution. He em- 
phasizes that absolute im- 
partiality is necessary, how- 
ever. 

There still remain a couple 
of vital questions as to what 
will follow when these train- 
ees, and the draftees who soon 
will follow them, are sent out 
as combat soldiers. 

Officers would like to see 
them assigned in the same 
manner as they are in the 
Fourth Division. They feel 
that if Negro troops, after 
training with notable success 
in units where there is no dis- 
crimination, are suddenly | 

into. all-Negro regi- 











A second question is how 
well Negro noncommissioned 
officers will function if, and 
when, they find themselves 
handling white soldiers. The 
best guess in the Fourth is 
that they will do a creditable 
job, provided they are not 
deterred by some psychologi- 
cal factor. 

But as far as Fort Ord and 
the Fourth Division are con- 
cerned, there is every evi- 
dence that this training policy 
will succeed. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 





CLEANUP DRIVE 
AT WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 1) 


a weekly club. The girls hope 
to earn sufficient money to 
pay the national dues and be- 
come an official Girl Scout 
troop. 

We must always remember 
that people have feelings 
which can easily be hurt by 
the wrong kind of “charity.” 
It is evident even in the chil- 
dren. Charity is not simply a 
case of obtaining the needs of 
the folks and then giving to 
them. Some resent this and 
many feel we are intruding. 

We want to be their neigh- 
bors, not their benevolent 
uncles. For example, when I 
asked the newly formed girls 
club to help us get clothes to 
the needy hy supplying names 
of those most in need they de- 
clined on the grounds that 
these people would probably 
resent having their names 
handed in. Yet, when our 
club was about to leave for a 
tour of the bread factory, one 
little girl was almost reduced 
to tears because. she didn’t 
have as nice a dress as the 
others. 

It took a lot of coaxing to 
convince her she looked all 
right to go along. This same 
girl and her sister are recent 
converts to Catholicism. When 
we asked them why they 
didn’t enroll in a Catholic 
school, they replied that they 
didn’t have “nice enough 
clothes to wear to a Catholic 
school.” One~of the girls, 11 
years old, wrote this poem and 
brought it to us. As far as 
we’re concerned, the feeling 
is mutual. 

To the staff workers of St. 
Peter Claver Center: 

The Friendship House is very 
fine; 

We think they’re swell and 
very kind. 

They will give you clothes 

When you are in need, 

And always doing a clever 
good deed. 

They will welcome you 

If you are white or black, 

And visit even if you } 

Live in a chicken shack. 

But here is one thing 

They seem to know 

And they seem to remember it 

Wherever they go! 

There is silver ship 

There is gold ship, 

But there is no ship 

Like Friendship! 

But I'll always think of them 

Even if we part 

And still love them 

With all my heart: 

FRANCES GROLEAU, , 



















measure, the bulk of the plan 
having been stymied by dis- 
ciples of jim crow,.who suc- 
cessfully blocked approval of 
building sites in “white” lo- 
calities because of the non-dis- 
crimination policy which is a 
requisite of federal housing.) 


Chicago Knights 
Have High Mass 


CHICAGO. — The Knights 
of St. Peter Claver sponsored 
a Solemn High Mass in honor 
of their patron on his feast 
day, Saturday, September 9. 
The Knights, in full costume, 
entered Holy Name Cathedral 
in procession, followed by 
Cardinal Stritch, who deliv- 
ered the sermon, the Mass 
celebrants and acolytes. Red 
gladioli adorned the altar and 
harmonized with the Cardi- 
nal’s brilliant vestments. Rev. 
Francis G. Wade, SVD, was 
celebrant. 

The festive Mass marked 





He and his entire crew being 
Catholic, they were all sentenced 
together and he kept up the 
spirits of the less courageous, 





the 4lst year since the found- 
ing of the Knights:in Mobile, 
Ala. The first Chicago coun- 
cil was formed in 1930 at St. 
Elizabeth’s parish, and was 
composed of 30 members. 
Councils have since been 
formed in three other-parishes 
and members now number 
over 400. The Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary was officially recognized 
in 1926 and has also been ac- 
tive here. 

St. Peter Claver was 
chosen as a patron for the 
Knights because of his Christ- 
like work among the,slaves in 
Cartagena during the 16th 
century. He was a Jesuit who 
devoted his life to easing the 
suffering and abuses of the 
slaves who were torn from 
their native countries and sold 
like cattle. 

The Knights of St. Peter 
Claver is a fraternal benefit 
society which promotes Ca- 
tholicism as well as the social 
and intellectual advancement 
of its members. _ ; 
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Even from an Economic Standpoint = 
Intolerance, Prejudice Doesn't Pay =~ 


Intolerance and prejudice|of “talents and energies that 


‘are “highly expensive indul- 
gences,” costing the American 
people “billions of dollars an- 
nually,” Dwight R. G. Palmer, 
president of the General Ca- 
ble Corporation, declared in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. Palmer, a member of 
the President’s Committee of 
Equality of Treatment and 
Opportunity in the Armed 
Services, said that “ordinary 
national self-interest demands 
that all our human resources 
be made available without de- 
lay or inhibitions.” 
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otherwise would have re- 
mained inert.” Prejudice, he 
declared, represents “a feare 
ful drain on our national bud- 
gét and a fearful strain on our 
national vigor.” 

Secondly, he declared, when 
the blocks to work, education, 
promotion and equal opportu- 
nity are removed, more peo- 
ple will be aided in an escape 


from slums and_ poverty, 
where disease and crime are = - 
bred. 


Denunciation Made 
Mr. Palmer, last year’s win- 
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“The companies which have | ner of the American Brother- 
opened wide their doors to|hood Award of the National 
jobseekers, and thereafter to;Conference of Christians and 





promotion on sheer merit 
without reference to race or 
creed, enjoy a distinct advan- 
tage over competitors still 
hamstrung -by prejudice,” he 
asserted. 

In the first place, he said, it 
means that America is begin- 
ning to tap a great reservoir 





Let's Talk About Charity 


(Continued from page 2) 


to their visitor about charity 
for the Negro, it is not un- 
likely that she would have 
immediately regained her 
poise and dismissed Friend- 
ship House as merely another 
holy - go-pious organization 
condescendingly dispensing 
charity to the poor in the 
shape of groceries and worn 
out clothing. For this is the 
way the modern world under- 
stands charity — merely as a 
giving of material goods to 
'the poor without any thought 
of justice. 

But we are chiefly con- 
cerned here with the modern 
world’s definitions of charity 
and justice only-insofar as 
they affect Catholics. There 
has been a great hue and cry 
about secularism of late and 
with good reason. There is no 
doubt that most Catholics are 
influenced by the secularistic 
philosophy to an alarming 
degree. We are prone to 
think, however, that those 
who work in the apostolate 
are well-informed enough in 
their religion to be free from 
any taint of it. This is a fal- 
lacy as sooner or later most 
of us discover. 

Nearly everyone of us have 
had friends with whom we 
thought we had an under- 
standing and then some little 
thing has happened to make 
us realize we didn’t speak the 
same language at all. It is 
with the same shock that 
sooner or later we come to 
find that there are those work- 
ing in the apostolate with us 
who do not, at least in some 
respects, speak the same spir- 
itual language. In the Cath- 
olic interracial movement, for 
‘instance, there seem to be a 
considerable number who are 
as confused on the meanings 
of the words charity and jus- 
tice as are their more wordly 
brethren. It comes out in 
private conversations and, 
worse still, in Catholic open 
forums where badly informed 
Catholics and non-Catholics, 
whom we hope to influence, 
are present. 

It usually goes something 
like this: During the discus- 
sion period the speaker of the 
evening or someone else will 





|effort toward gaining social 





‘make a simple remark to the!' 





Jews, denounced industries, 
labor unions and_ technical 
schools that refuse to utilize 
the talents of 15,000,000 Ne- 
groes and 5,000,000 Jews. He 
accused them of “sabotaging 
the military might and com- 
mitting a crime against the 
security of the United States.”* 





effect that we must have 
charity for our Negro breth- 
ren. Immediately someone 
else will jump up with some s 
such declaration as this, “Let’s 
not talk about charity! Char- 
ity has nothing to do with it, 
Even some southerners have 
charity for the Negro. We 
want to give them what we 
owe them — justice.” Charity 
will then have its defenders 
but nothing is resolved and it 
ends with everyone being 
more confused than before. 
St. Paul warns us of those, 
“who have a zeal of God with- 
out the knowledge.” Seeking « * 
only the justice of the modern _ 
world breeds a spirit of ani- 
mosity towards those who are »" 
not with us in looking upon ™ 
the Negro as our brother — 
makes us forgetful of the fact 
that our enemies are also our 
brothers and that we should 
also love them and last but 
not least it greatly lessens our 
chances of winning the Negro 
for Christ which is far more « 
important than gaining tem- 
poral justice for him. { 
Let it be here distinctly < | 
understood that we are not ~ 
advocating any slackening of 
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justice for the Negro. There 
is not enough effort in this di- | 
rection now. Some Catholiex 
Action groups are so neglects | 
ful of it ‘that Negroes are not 
even numbered among their | 
members, This is not to say & 
that they are anti-Negro but 
it is indicative of a lack of 
sensitivity to the Negro’s 
plight and of his place in the- - 
Mystical Body of Christ. 
However, unless we bear 
constantly in mind that our 
desire for justice for the 
Negro must come from* an . ‘ 
overflow of our love for God, 
not just the wish to pay a 
debt, we. shall accomplish - 4 
little or nothing. We shall ~} 
have lost the salt, which Fa- 
ther Regamey says, “. .. the 
Christian must be always us- 
ing to season the tastelessness ¢ > 
of the world.” And, as St. ~ 
Paul said, “... if I deliver my _ 3 
body to be burned, yet do not<j = 
have charity, it profits me ~ 4) {% 
nothing.” 


VIRGINIA SOBOTKA , 
: nef 
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